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Memorabilia. 


HE second of the August numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes contains a 
description of St. Helena as it now is by M. 
Ernest d’Hauterive. Having brought us to 








appearance—the roads are too steep, nar- 
row and dangerous. The population moves 
about on horseback, or, yet more commonly, 
on donkeys. 

During the last thirty years or so, how- 
ever, a partial transformation of St. Helena 
has been in progress, through the introduc- 
tion of the cultivation of flax. A consider- 
able number of the hillsides, once bare or 
grassy, are now covered with it. The cul- 
tivators find it profitable, and it has 
brought no little improvement into the gen- 
eral conditions of life. But there is a point 
of anxiety connected with it: in their zeal 
for growing flax, the inhabitants are cutting 
down the woods, already only too scant, and 


| it is to be feared that the climate of the 


island will be all the worse for this. The 


| pest of St. Helena is the white ant—whose 


the plateau on which Longwood stands, the | 
writer remarks that if Napoleon had been | 


lodged at Plantation House, or in its neigh- 
bourhood—a, pleasant spot sheltered from the 


trying trade-winds, or if he had been allowed | 
freedom to move about the island, his suffer- | 


ings during his captivity would have been 


greatly mitigated. Longwood is situated in | 


a part of St. Helena exposed to wind, fog 
and rain, and so well recognized as 
unhealthy that, with few exceptions, no 
family spends the whole of the year there. 
The traveller, arriving at Jamestown, still 
lands where the Emperor landed, and 


ascends the little stairway of fifteen steps | 


up which he passed. He finds a hotel, neat 
and clean and simple, which opens 
any one comes to it: he finds a post office, 
located where the officers of the garrison 
once had their mess—but no postman ; people 
come and fetch their letters themselves, The 
streets are lighted by oil lamps—quinquets— 
and only when there is no moon, The 
lighting in general is candles 
except for the hospital, 


when | 


or lamps, | 
outside the town, | 


which makes its own electric light, and a | 


rich house, whose owner is the great standby 
of everybody upon the island, and with his 
electric plant lights not only his own dwel- 
ling but also the cinema. 


For there is a/ 


cinema at Jamestown! installed in an old | 
barn, where the best seats are reached by | 


means of a ladder. 

The population numbers 3,700, of whom 
200 are whites. 
and employés of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 


The latter besides officials | 


pany, comprise a few English families who | 
have been settled here for a generation or | J 
two. Motor cars have not yet made their! person singular and first person plural was 


ravages are indeed terrible. M. d’Hauterive 
notes that among the thousand visitors or 
more who yearly visit St. Helena there is 
rarely or never a Frenchman. 


GOOD deal has been conjectured out of 

the word oiSapev , ‘‘we know’’ in the 
last verse but one of the Gospel of St. John. 
The Right Rev. J. Chapman, O.S.B., writ- 
ing about this in the current Journal of 
Theological Studies, and agreeing with the 
Greek Fathers and the general reader that 
the ‘‘we’’ means ‘‘I,’’? takes occasion to 
bring before us the disappearance and 
re-appearance of the ‘‘ plural of author- 
ship.”’ It had so far disappeared, he says, 
in the Middle Ages, that theologians 
accounted for this particular ‘‘ we,” by 
supposing that St. John meant to include in 
it others besides himself, which brings in 
conjecture as to attestation and also as to 
addition—conjectures which can show in 
support names of great weight. Dom Chap- 
man, after noting how customary it now is 
to ridicule the editorial ‘‘ we,’’ and noting 
that the Greek Fathers were so familiar 
with it that this passage presented no diffi- 
culty to them, gives us as examples Thucy- 
dides, who used either the third person or 
the first singular; and Xenophon who, in 
opening the ‘ Cyropaedia,’ used the first 
person plural. Plutarch used the first 
person singular, Strabo the plural; Appian 
the singular, but Polybius the plural. Pro- 
copius begins his histories in the first per- 
son plural, but recounts his own share in 
the wars in the third person plural. It 
will, however, occur to some readers, that, in 
writing letters, the alternative use of first 
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not uncommon in the Middle Ages—witness 


the letters of St. Bernard, who, on _ the 
whole, seems to prefer the plural. 
N the August number of the Atlantic 


Monthly My, Frank H. Vizetelly has an 
article called ‘Keeping Step with Speech,’ 
in which we are informed that speech energy 
extends from a frequency of 60 to above 
6,000 cycles, the average being about 200. 
The vowel sounds carry most of the energy 
of speech: their important frequencies lie 
below 3,000 cycles. The frequency of con- 
sonants is higher, and sometimes presents 
vibrations of 6,000 cycles or more. The 
speech energy of the normal voice is found 
to have the rate of about 125 ergs per second 
-and it has thence been computed that if 
one million persons were to talk steadily for 
an hour and a half, and the energy of their 
voice vibrations could be converted into heat, 
this would about suffice to make a cup of 
tea. On the American equivalents for 
‘““ves,’? Mr. Vizetelly appears to agree that 
yah, yuh, and yeah are re-introduction of 
yea, May not the German ja have some- 
thing to do with the matter? Yep seems to 
be acquiring respectability ; and we are told 
that ‘‘ In the United States one very seldom 
hears a good sibilant ‘ yes,’ even in highly 
educated circles, nowadays.’’ 

Another paper in this number—on the 
arrangement of museums—has an interest- 
ing caution to those who make too much of 
‘“ atmosphere ’’—the atmosphere, that is, 
sought to be induced by assembling objects 
of a period. Mr, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
says ‘‘ It has frequently been my hap to pass 
through a suite of period rooms in order to 
see particular pictures. I reach the end 
and recall with a jolt that I have missed 
half a dozen pictures which I came to 
study. Where are they? I ask a guard. 
Of course the Correggio is in the Italian 
Renaissance room. It had been so decora- 
tively subordinated that my fairly alert and 
trained eye completely overlooked it. What 
I actually saw was a carved stone chimney- 
piece and some yellow majolica jars of no 
remarkable quality. . .”’ 


, 


N the Journal of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution for August will be found 
an instructive article on ‘ Propaganda in 
War,’ by Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander 
H. M. Horne, R.N., which is followed by 
an early example of propaganda, from Moni- 
teur, reproduced from the Naval Chronicle, 
1805—being a French account of Trafalgar. 
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The opening sentences of it are :- 

“The operations of the grand naval army 
second in the Atlantic those of the grand 
imperial army in Germany. The English 
fleet is annihilated! Nelson is no more! 
Indignant at being inactive in port . , , 
Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina _ resolved 
to put to sea and give the English battle, 
.. . Admiral Nelson did everything to avoid 
a battle; he attempted to get into the Medit- 
erranean, but we pursued, and came up 
with him off Trafalgar .. .”’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From Read’s Weekly Journal, or British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, August 29, 1730. 





We hear from Clare-Hall in Cambridge, 
That Dr. Green, late Fellow of that College, 
Author of the celebrated Grenian Philo. 
sophy, being dead, hath made the Mafter, 
with three Fellows of Clare-Hall, Dr. Bent. 
ley and three other Heads of Colleges, his 
Executors; and has _ bequeathed all his 
Eftate, to the amount of about 20001. to 
Clare-Hall on the following Conditions. lit, 
They are to publifh all his Pofthumous 
Works. 2dly. They are to get his Body 
anatomized, and to hang his Skeleton at the 
Head of a Clafs of Books which he made 
the Hall-Library a Prefent of, juft before 
he died; he has likewife ordered a Mont- 
ment to be erected in five feveral Places, 
with a long Epitaph he has left to be inferted 
upon each of them: And in cafe Clare-Hall 
don’t execute this his Will, his Effects are 
to go to St. John’s College; and if they 
refufe, to any other of the refpective Col- 
leges that will execute the Will of the De 
ceafed, 


Signor Senifino, the famous Italian 
Singer, hath contracted to come over hither 
againft the Winter, to perform under Mr 
Heydegger in the Italian Operas. 

There is great Talk of a moft curious 
Piece of Nature growing in the Garden of 
the famous Mr. Newton, who cures Mad 
People in Wood’s Clofe, near Iflington, 
which is a White Lilly, having a Clufter of 
Roots growing upon the uppermoft End of 
the Stalk, a Rarity never before known by 
any Virtuofo that hath yet feen it, and 
there has been a great Sum of Money prof: 
fer’d for it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BARBRECK WRITS. 
(See ante p. 129). 
(d) Darra. 

1. At Over Kintra, 5 Dec., 1656: Contract 
between Donald Campbell of Barbreck and 
Archibald Campbell M’Donill V’Ean dubh 
in Balieno, whereby, for 1,300 merks, Donald 
gives a wadset of Barlea to the said Archd. 
Witnesses: John Campbell of Dunstaffnage 
and his brother Archibald, Duncan Camp- 


lell, brother german of the said Donald, and | 


Archd. C, of Barnacarrie. 

Note: The great-grandfather of John of 
Dunstaffnage had a half-brother, John dubh 
M’Innes, who, in 1575, is named as next heir 
to Dunstafinage, failing heirs of the then 
Captain of Dunstaffnage. Archibald M’Donill 
was thus a member of that race, which is 
why the head of his house is a witness. The 
Campbells of Dunstaffnage were known as 
WiInnes an duin (“son of Angus of the 
Castle ”) from Angus, the fourth of their line. 
2. Same Charter by Donald to 
Archd. 

3. Next day: Sasine to Archd, A _ wit. 
is Duncan M’Arthur, eldest lawful son of 
Finlay M’A. in Molacha (Mealachie ?). 

4, At Bunlussreyan in Lorne, 20 April 
1703: Disposition of Barlea by Donald C. 
of Barlea, eldest lawful son and apparent 
heir of deceased Archd. C. of Barlea, in 
favour of Colin Campbell, sheriff clerk of 
Argyll. The preceding writs are referred to, 
and it is stated that said Archd. was the 
original wadsetter of 1656. Witnesses: 
Alexr. Campbell of Clenamacrie and_ his 
brother german, Donald, 


date : 


5. 24 June, 1752: Decreet at the in- | 


stance of Colin Campbell of Ederline against 
John Campbell, residenter in Gortinagour in 
Glassary, son of late John C. in Croft 
Findlay in Glassary, who was brother of 


above Donald of Barlea the present John | 
| MacLaertie of Gartcharran, but then fiar 
| thereof, as his cautioners) gave a bond for 


being said Donald’s heir. 


Note: Colin of Ederline was grandson of 
above sheriff clerk. The action was to force 


John to get himself served heir to Donald, | 


80 as to complete Ederline’s title. 


6. 13 Aug., 1752: Special charge at Eder- 


line's instance against John C. in Gortina- | 


gour to enter heir to his said uncle, Donald, 
and to said Donald’s father, Archd. C. of 
Barlea, the original wadsetter. 
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Note: In the succeeding writs we re 
peatedly find John referred to as “ heir to his 
uncle, Donald, and his grand-uncle, the said 
Archibald C. of Barlea,” though Archd. is at 
the same time called father of Donald. This 
is such an obvious clerical muddle that I 
ignore it. 

7. 4 July, 1753: Decreet of adjudication 
at Ederline’s instance against said John. 

8. 28 Aug., 1753: Precept of clare constat 
by Argyll’s Commissioner in favour of John 
C. in Gortinagour as heir as above. 

9. Same date: Charter of adjudication of 
the property to Ederline. 

10. 27 Sept., 1753: Sasine on last, given 
by Duncan Morrison, son of John M., in- 
dweller in Auchinellan, as baillie to Archd. 
M’Ilvoyle, son of Dugald M’I, maltster at 
Anacra, as attorney for Colin Campbell of 


Ederline, grandson and heir of deceased 
Colin C. of E., sometime sheriff clerk of 
Argyll. 


11. Same date: Sasine on No. 8. 

12. At Lagavullin in Islay, 6 Oct., and 
at Goatfield, 10 Oct., 1753: Disposition of 
above wadset by Ederline, with consent of 
John Campbell in Gortinagour, in favour of 
the Duke’s Commissioner. Ederline signed 
at Goatfield before his brother german, 
Robert €., and John signed at Lagavullin 
before Archd. and Duncan Campbell, mer- 
chants there. 

Note: I am unable to identify Goatfield. 

It had become the fashion to anglicize place- 

names—sometimes rather incorrectly! 


(e) LaGGANDARROCH. 


1. At Barbreck, 13 Nov., 1697: Contract 
between Archibald Campbell of Barbreck, 
with consent of his wife, Barbara Stewart 
(and also with consent of Breadalbane and 
Sir James Stewart of Bute), and Mr, Alex- 
ander Duncanson, merchant burgess of In- 
veraray, whereby, for 2,700 merks, Barbreck 
wadsets to said merchant the lands of 
Mealachie, Auchinsaull and Laggandarroch, 
with the shieling of Corriecraig. It is nar- 
rated that on 26 June 1678 Donald Campbell 
of Barbreck (with Iver C. of Asknish, Angus 
C., brother of said Donald, and- Archibald 


1,600 merks to Major Robert Duncanson, 
who was described in the bond as Robert 


| Duncanson, eldest lawful son of Mr. John 


D., minister of Kilbrandon; and there was 
a second bond for 100 merks to him on 27 
July, 1678. Robert assigned these to the 
above merchant, Alexr. Duncanson, on 24 
March, 1692. The present Barbreck cor- 
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roborated these bonds on 1 Sept., 1691, and | 


a decree was issued against him. But now 
the merchant agrees to call the total of the | 
debt 2,000 merks, and has paid Barbreck a | 
further 700 merks; and this wadset is given | 
as security. In one place Barbreck’s wife is | 
referred to as ‘‘ Margaret’’ Stewart; but | 
her name was certainly Barbara, as she | 
ratified under that name. 


Note: Major Robert Duncanson was one | 
of the chief actors in the Massacre of Glencoe. 
His parentage was, I understand, unknown 
prior to its discovery in this writ. 


2. 2 Aug., 1698: Sasine on same, wit-| 
nessed by Malcolm Campbell, son of Iver C. 
of Asknish, John Stevinson in Kilmichael | 
and his son, Gorrie S. 

5. At Inveraray, 23 Nov. 1706: Disposi- 
tion of Laggandarroch and the shieling by the 
said merchant to his second lawful son, John 
Duncanson, and the heirs male to be law- 
fully gotten of his body, whom failing to 
the merchant’s eldest, third and youngest | 
lawful sons, Alexr., Robert and Andrew. 
John is to pay 1,000 merks to his eldest sister, 
Mary, when she reaches the age of .. . 
(blank) years or marries. Archd. Campbell, 
merchant at Anacra, is appointed baillie to 
give sasine. Wit.: John Brown, ;Baillie 
of Inveraray, Niall Duncanson, merchant , 
there, &c. 

4. At Inveraray, 27 April 1713: Disposi- | 
tion of Laggandarroch and the shieling by 
Mr, John Duncanson, 2nd lawful son of late 
Mr, Alexr. D., the original wadsetter, with 
consent of John’s eldest lawful brother 
german, Alexander D., present Baillie of 
Inveraray, to John Campbell in Kintra and | 
his wife, Christiane M’Leran, in liferent, 
and their eldest lawful son, Archibald C., | 
in fee, and to the lawful heirs male to be 
gotten of said Archibald’s body, whom 
failing to his next lawful brother, Dugald | 
C. The disponer refers to the debt to his 
sister german, Mary Duncanson, who is 
now wife of James Duncanson of Gar- 
shake, these spouses having given a discharge 
on 14 April last. Wit.: Alexr. Campbell 
of Kilmartin, John C. of Lagganlochan, &c. 

5. 3 Sept, 1713. Sasine on last. Wit.: 
Alexr. Campbell of Kirnan, Dugald C., 
schoolmaster at Anacra, and Duncan Clerk, 
lawful son of John Clerk, elder, Town 
Officer of Inveraray. 

6. At Ardfern in Craignish, 27 May 
1751: Disposition of these properties by | 
Archd. Campbell of Laggandarroch, eldest | 
lawful son of late John C. of L. (the re- 


cipient of No. 4) by his wife, the alw 
deceased Chirsten M’Laren, to the 
disponer’s son, Duncan C. (procreated of his 
marriage with Janet Campbell), the said 
Duncan being bound to pay £100 as portion 
to disponer’s daughter, Mary, when de 
manded by her said father—or if he be dead, 
by his brothers german, Dugald and Charly 
Campbell. The liferent of disponer and his 
said wife is reserved. Witnesses: Dugald (¢. 
in Kintra, the said brother of disponer, 
John C., innkeeper in Ardfern, and Donald 
C, in Barrichbeyan. 

7. 27 Dec., 1754: Sasine on last, the 
recipient being here styled second lawful son 
of said Archibald C. of Laggandarroch, who 
is now dead. John Campbell, tenant in 
Breveallich, acts as baillie, and Patrick C., 
drover in Breveallich, is a witness. 

8. At Inveraray, 3 July, 1756: Disposi- 


| tion of the properties by said Duncan (. 


(now residing at Lephonmore), with consent 
of his mother, Janet Campbell, and his sister, 
Mary, and her husband, Duncan Camplkell, 
wright, in favour of Archibald Campbell, 
Esq., of Barbreck, who has redeemed the 
wadset. 

(f.) Stuean. 


1. At Barbreck, 28 Oct., 1664: Wadset of 
Slugan for 1,200 merks by Donald Camptell 
of Barbreck, in favour of his brother german, 
Duncan C., narrating No. 1 of the Leachie 
Writs (see later). 

Note: The wadsets given by Donald to his 
brothers were not in security for a loan, but 
to provide them with a patrimony. 

2. Next day: Sasine on same, The reci- 
pient’s brother german, Angus, acts as his 
attorney. 

3. At Kilchrenan, 30 Oct., 1717: Disposi- 
tion of Slugan by Colin Campbell of Leachie, 
eldest lawful son and apparent heir of late 
Angus ©, of L., to James Campbell, eldest 
lawful son of Archd. C., now of Barbreck 
It is stated that Duncan C., the original 
wadsetter, was brother german of said Angus, 
and that, on Duncan’s death, another 
brother, Alexr. C., had a precept of c.c. a 
his heir from Donald C. of Barbreck, dated 
16 Sept., 1671; and that, Alexr. having 
also died, the said Donald undertook, ™ 
25 March, 1672, to infeft said Angus as the 
next heir; but this was never carried out. 

4. 15 April, 1752: Precept of c.c. by the 
Duke’s Commissioner for the infeftment 0 
Angus Campbell of Leachie in the said wad- 
set lands, he being grand-nephew by the 


' father’s side and nearest lawful heir of late 
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Alexr. C., who had received a precept of c.c. 
on 15 Sept., 1671, as brother german and | 
heir of the original wadsetter, Duncan C. 


5. 6 May, 1752: Sasine thereon, Alexr. 


Campbell of Kilbride acts as baillie. 


6. At Barbreck and Anacra, next day: 
Disposition of Slugan by James Campbell | 
of Barbreck, with consent of said Angus C., | 
who is son of deceased Colin C. of Leachie | 
(the disponer of No. 3), in favour of the | 


Duke’s Commissioner. Witnesses: Mr. Hugh 
Campbell, minister at Craignish, Mr. Robert 


(, of Asknish, advocate, Archd C. of Melfort | 


and Alexr. C. of Kilbride. 
(g.) Kinrra. 





Robert and his wife and children. 

6. At Inveraray, 17 Jan., 1746: Disposi- 
tion of the wadset (which is now redeemable 
by the Duke of Argyll and no longer by the 
Barbreck family) by above Robert and John 
Campbell, elder and younger of Over and 
Nether Kintra, to Robert C., eldest lawful 
son and apparent heir of said John, with 
remainder to (a) John’s second lawful son, 
John and (b) the elder Robert’s second law- 
ful son, Alexr. The liferent of the elder 
Robert is reserved; but as his wife is not 
mentioned, she is probably dead. Wit. : 
John Campbell, present Provost of Inveraray 
& 


ic: 
7. 29 April, 1752: Sasine of the properties 


1, At Taymouth, 11 Oct., 1698: Contract | to John Ruthven, miller at Kintra, as attor- 
whereby, for 8,000 merks, Archd. Campbell | ney for the elder Robert and his grandson, 
of Barbreck wadsets to his brother german, ; John C., 2nd lawful son of deceased John C., 
Mr, John C., Commissary of Caithness, the | 


3merk land of Over Kintra and the 3 merk 
land (with mill) of Nether Kintra, and also 
gives him a tack of the alehouse and ‘‘ Brew- 
seal’? of Nether Kintra, to run during the 
continuance of the wadset. Barbara Stewart 
and Breadalbane consent as Archibald’s in- 
terdictors, Wit. : Colin Campbell of Carwhin, 
W.S., Alexr. C. of Barcaldine, and Mr. 
Thos, Gilbert, schoolmaster at Kenmor, Bar- 
bara ratifies at Barbreck, 26 May, 1701, 
before Dugald Campbell in Ardmaddy, 


Malcolm C., brother to Duncan C. of Ask- | 


nish, Angus C., also brother of Duncan, and 
Archd. MacCullum, fiar of Poltalloch. 

2. At Edinburgh, 28 Jan., 1699: Con- 
frmation by Argyll. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| by the other Tutors. 


3, At Taymouth, 20 Oct., 1698: Disposi- | 


tion of the wadset by said Commissary to 
Mungo Campbell of Kinloch. 
4. At Taymouth, 24 March, 1705: Dis- 


position of the wadset by said Kinloch to, 
Robert Campbell in Blarmore and his wife, | 


Christiane Harper, in liferent and to their 
eldest lawful son, John C., in fee, whom 
failing to Robert’s second lawful son, Alexr. 


whom failing, Mary, eldest lawful daughter 
of said spouses, whom failing to any other 
daughters, whom failing to the Earl of 
Breadalbane. It is clearly shown that Robert 
has no other sons alive; and the succession 
1s to pass to sons of any later marriage before 
Mary can come in. Wit.: Alexr, Campbell. 


notary in Killin, James C., brother german | 


to the laird of Glenlyon, &c. 
5. 6 April, 1708: Sasine thereon, given 


by Iver Campbell of Ardlarach, as baillie, | 


to John C. in Kintra, as attorney for said Early Daughter of Tho: & Martha... 


younger of Kintra. It is stated that the 
younger Robert (see last writ) is dead and 
that his brother, the said younger John, was, 
on 17 April, retoured heir of provision 
to him. Wit.: Duncan M’Niccol, change- 
keeper (innkeeper) at Barbreckmore, Dugald 
Campbell, changekeeper at Nether Kintra, 
&e. 

8. Same day: Sasine to the younger John. 

9. 18 May, 1752: Confirmation by 
Argyll’s Commissioner. 

10. At Dalmally, Ardmaddy and In- 
veraray, 15, 18 and 20 June, 1752: Disposi- 
tion of the wadset to Argyll’s Commissioner 
by the elder Robert, for himself and as one 
of the Tutors of his grandson, John, and also 
It is stated that the 
boy’s father, on 17 Jan, 1746, appointed as 
Tutors for his said son his own father, said 
elder Robert, Colin Campbell of Carwhin, 
Alexr. C., son of said elder Robert, John 
C., Provost of Inveraray, and James C., 
writer there; and it is also stated that the 
widow of the boy’s father has since re- 
married. Witnesses at Inveraray are Dun- 


| can Ochiltree, one of the town Baillies, and 
C., whom failing to any other sons in order, | 


John Duncanson, surgeon there. 
H. CamMpsBeEtt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 
(To be concluded.) 


“ WARLY DAUGHTER.’’—When searching 

the registers of Harpole, Co. North- 
ants, in September, 1927, I noted the follow- 
ing curious entry. Such an one I do not re- 
member having seen previously. 


Baptism. 1729, Dec. 21. ‘Mary ye 


” 
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Here follows the surname. 
had been celebrated on Dec. 3 the same year, 
at St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

ILTON : 

BIBLE. — In preparing the miscel- 
laneous writings of Milton which fall to my 
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Bome. ‘lo swagger in walking, to swing 


* He bomed into church as if he was 


| Lord Holmes.” 


in the Island. | 


LATIN INSCRIPTION IN A| 


share in the edition of his works now planned | 


by Columbia University, I have obtained a 


photostat of the original account of the in- | 


scriptions in the poet’s wife’s Bible, which 
were copied out by Dr. Birch when he visited 
the poet’s granddaughter, Mrs Foster, who 
owned the book, on Jan. 6, 1749/50. Birch’s 
account, which is in the British Museum MS. 
Add. 4244. f. 53-54, has been referred to by 
Hunter (‘ Milton Gleanings,’ p. 34) and by 
Masson (iii. 483; iv. 335) but both writers 
mention only the English genealogical notes, 
which slightly amplify and differ from, but 
do not contradict, the information in 
Milton’s own Bible, now in the British 
Museum, MS. Add, 32310. 

I was somewhat surprised to find that 
Birch recorded also a brief and very inter- 
esting Latin inscription, which I have 
not seen mentioned by any authority I have 
consulted. This note I send to you, partly 
to inquire if there has been any publication 
of the note known to your readers, and partly 
to publish the brief text in case it is new, 
at once. 
that this was the Bible from which Milton 


[Lord Holmes was at one time a local magnate 


Bomewish. ‘To ride or drive fast. “I met 
wold varmer T'aalor and hes missus in their 
new pony keert, gwyne bomewish over 
Staplers.” 

Over forty years ago, the Rev. E. Boucher 
James, sometime Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Carisbrooke from 1858 
to 1892, in a note in the Isle of Wight County 


| Press, called attention to the above extracts 


from Long’s Dictionary and observed :— 


Curiously enough this provincialism seems to 
have lately cropped up in the United States of 
North America, where many of the old English 
words, used by our grandfathers, are still kept 
up. ‘Thus the word ‘‘ boom,” of which “ bome” 


| is only another form, is here used for a rapid 
| advance in prices, a sudden bound in any 


The inscription seems to indicate | 


read in those private services at home which | 


he came to prefer to public worship, at least 
for himself. The emphasis seems to be on 
the priestly function conferred by the Bible 
on the individual. The text follows :— 

S. S. vocatur Liber sacerdotalis ab Ambrosio. 
Dionysius vocat Scripturam substantiam Sacer- 
dotii nostri. Sacrae Scripturae st Dei ad 
homines litterae. Struxit é@ S. Script. atque 
in primis e §. Paulo Ambrosius Doctrinam 
suam, Vitae Innocentiam—Comitate mixtam, 
Morum Gravitatem, Spiritum Episcopalem, imo 
Apostolicum. 

Tuomas OLLIVE Masport. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. 


** DROOM.’’—In an article in The Times of 

' 16 Aug. by Sir William Craigie, on 
“ Americanisms,’’ the writer remarks that 
‘“‘the language of the lumber-camp accounts 
for ‘boom,’’ both as noun and verb beginning 
early in the seventies.”’ 

The ‘N.E.D.’ informs us that ‘‘ bome”’ 
is an obsolete form of ‘‘boom.’’ Turning 
to Long’s ‘ Dialect of the Isle of Wight,’ pub- 
lished in 1886, we find :— 


business speculation. From this sense of the 
effective launching of anything upon_ the 
market, it has been adopted into the political 
slang of the “ caucus ”’ for the vigorous running 
or writing up of a candidate for an election, 
an actively-worked movement in favour of any’ 
candidate or cause. 

We may compare the use of “boom”? as 
applied to a ship. A ship is said to come 
‘“ booming ’’? when she makes all sail she can 
(Phillips, 1706). 

Wm. Serr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


HE GRUMMITT FAMILY AND ‘SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER.’—The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biogr.’ states that Oliver Goldsmith, b. 
1728, was, according to his sister’s account, 
going home from school at Edgeworthstown, 
1741, when he was sent by a Tony Lumpkin 
to a gentleman’s house on pretence it was an 
inn; there seems, however, to have been an 
additional origin of this famous comedy, 
written 1771, and presented at Covent Gar- 
den, March 15, 1773, when it ran for twelve 
nights. 

Goldsmith was a member of the brilliant 
coterie which met at the Mitre, and reputedly 
at the Cheshire Cheese, Fleet Street; there— 
so it is mentioned in ‘Romance and Real- 
ities of Mayfair and Piccadilly,’ P. R. 
Broemel, 1927, p. 144—he heard a story that 
a Mr. Grummit, a well-known grazier, of 
Lincolnshire, met one night a commercial 
traveller who had mistaken his road, and 
was enquiring for the nearest inn, or public 
house; Grummit said he would shew him to 
a quiet, respectable house of public enter 
tainment for man and horse, and took him 
to his own residence; there everything the 
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guest asked for was instantly provided; and 
it was not until next morning, when calling 
authoritatively for the bill, he learnt the 
joke; from which Goldsmith took the hint 
for Marlow mistaking the house of Mr. 
Hardcastle for an inn. 

The Grummit, or Grummitt family, said 
to have been of Dutch origin, brought over 
from Holland for the draining of the Fens, 
lived and farmed at Elsthorpe next Grims- 
thorpe, near Bourne; there in 1842 William 
Grummitt, sen, and jun., were farmers. 
Miss S. Grummitt, writing to me from Gran- 
tham, 1929, her sister being 82, said that the 
incident probably happened to their great- 
grandfather; and that they were the last of 
the family. It is likely that Goldsmith, 
hearing this story, was reminded of his own 
experience thirty years before, and that in 
combining the two he evolved the plot of his 
delightful comedy. Nothing points to his 
ever having lived in, or been associated with, 
Lincolnshire. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


WELLINGTON AS HIGH CONSTABLE 

OF THE TOWER.—The following will 
be found at P.R.O. C.O. 300/11, Jan. 6, 
1842:—‘‘ As High Constable of the Tower 
his Grace has the appointment of all the 
Warders, a situation of considerable emolu- 
ment. The office of warder was always sold 


previous to the Duke of Wellington’s ap- | 


pointment as High Constable and was of 
course a source of considerable profit to those 
who filled that important post under the 
Crown, the price given for the place being 
£300, and sometimes a little more, while the 
fitness or unfitness of the party making the 
purchase was seldom or never considered.— 
The Duke of Wellington was no sooner 
appointed High Constable than he resolved 
on abolishing this practice, and as vacancies 
have occurred they have been invariably filled 
up by Serjeant Majors and non-commissioned 
officers of the Guards, who have distinguished 
themselves in the ranks and by general good 
conduct and steadiness. 

There are now among the warders many 
old veterans and some who served with his 
Grace during the Peninsular War, and at 
Waterloo. The Duke of Wellington has not 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


only in the most generous manner given up , 
4 considerable emolument, but has also been | 


the means of rewarding many good soldiers 
and rendering the eve of their life comfort- 
able.” (Trinidad Standard). 


FE. H. Farrproruer. 








Readers’ Queries. 


‘RINITY GUILD, COVENTRY.—I should 

be very glad if any reader could identify 
the following place-names. They occur in 
the MS. Register of the Coventry Trinity 
Guild, which covers the period 1340-1440. It 
would be a help to know—especially when 
there are several examples of the same name— 
if there was any particular industry in the 
place, or if it lay near to any mediaeval road 
or centre of traffic, circumstances which 
would make it likely that its inhabitants 
would find it convenient to have a connection 
with Coventry. 

‘“* Syndunheued ’’ (? Senghenydd, Glamor- 
ganshire); ‘‘ Walynton’’ (one of many of 
the name); Haywood; ‘‘ Develyn’”’; ‘‘ Mas- 
sheworth ’’; ‘‘ Mareffeld’’ (? Mirfield, 
Yorks); Cayso; ‘‘ Wedenesby ’’’ (? Wednes- 
bury); ‘‘ Etelyngburgh ’’ (? Ethelbury, near 
Richmond, Yorks); Clane; Datton; Strop- 
ton; Coscombe; Harple; ‘‘ Esthewreth”’ ; 
‘“ Tronda ’”’; ‘‘ Finchespath ’’; ‘‘ Newman ”’ ; 
‘“Wolwade’’; ‘‘Clareley’’; Faldingworth ; 
Barleston; ‘‘ Donkerbury’’; ‘‘ Multon ’”’ 
‘* Woundewall.’’ 

Village, farmstead, Irish or Welsh names 
are quite possible, but not, I think, Scotch. 


M. Dormer Harris. 


REPUTED SAYING OF WILLIAM III.— 
There is a familiar French quotation 
used almost once a week by orators and 
writers: ‘‘ Point n’est besoin d’espérer pour 
entreprendre ni de réussir pour persévérer.”’ 
(It is not necessary to hope in order to under- 
take nor to succeed in order to persevere). It 
is always credited to William the Silent, 
although no scholar specialising in Dutch 
history has been able to discover it in his 
speeches or his writings. In reply to various 
inquiries a writer in l’Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux (Feb. 10, 1930) states 
that the phrase is ‘‘ from William III king 
of England and that it is to be found in Eng- 
lish histories.’’ ‘ 
Can anyone verify that statement ? 
OTHON GUERLAC. 


ICE MODELS.—In an inventory dated 
29 Nov., 1819, there are various refer- 
ences to objects in rice, e.g. ‘‘ His own minia- 
ture in Rice,’’ and ‘‘a Rice Model.’’ Can 
any reader supply information concerning 

this subject ? 
E. A. B. Barnarp. 

Cambridge. 
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NATURAL DAUGHTER OF HENRY 
VIII.—There is said to have been an 


illegitimate daughter Etheldreda of Henry | 


VIII. I shall be obliged if any of your 
readers can supply any reference to her. 


FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 


IGNATURE OF CLERKS OF THE) 


PEACE.—How far back can the custom 
be traced of the Clerk of the Peace for the 
county, or town, signing his surname only? 


I know it has been so for nearly two hun- | 
dred years, because I noted one signature at | 
‘* and one pt. Letes 3d.” 


Gloucester, in the County papers in 1757: 
‘“Young, Clerk of the Peace.’’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ERRA LEMNIA. — Terra Lemnia, or | 


‘ The | 
| 70 lbs. 


terra sigillata, is defined by 
Oxford English Dictionary’ as: ‘‘ An 
astringent bole, of fatty consistence and 
reddish colour, obtained from Lemnos; 
formerly esteemed as a _ medicine 


following advertisement in Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette of Dec. 13, 1762? 


To be Sold (in any Quantity) By Mr. William | 
i Horse Fair, in | 


Peake, Bricklayer, in the 
Stafford, Mansfield’s Terra Lemnia (vulgarly 
called Terras) being found to be the most 


useful and lasting Cement, which, when used | 
with Lime, is the most durable Mortar for | 
making of Cisterns, Canals, Basons, Baths, and | 
Piers for Bridges, or any Thing where Water | 
is constantly washing. ... The above Terra is | 


found, be Experience, to be equal in Goodness 
and Durableness to any brought from the 
Island of Lemnos in the Agean Sea, and which, 
of late Years, has been sold by the Dutch at a 
very high Price. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


LDEST ARMY COLOURS STILL CAR- 

RIED.—Can any one tell me which 

are the oldest ‘‘ colours’? carried at present 

in the army ? 

now which have been 
fighting ? 


carried in actual 


The colours of the old 44th (now ist Essex) | 
were presented in 1862 and are still carried | 


—are there older colours? 
Pp. A. F. STepHEnson. 
Westminster. 


ORTHERN WORDS: 


and | 
antidote,’’ but can this be the proper des- | 
cription of the material mentioned in the | 


| 124 in all amountinge to 


And if there exist any colours | 


DEFINITIONS | 

WANTED.—Can anyone help in giving | 
the correct definitions of the following words | 
which occur in legal records of the Common- | 


wealth period, and are probably northern 
dialect words: 

1. ‘‘ Woonly ” and “ Orley.’’ These are 
apparently connected with horse trappings, 
In a document of 1660 is: sold ‘‘ one Cowe, 
one Mare, with sutble halter, Woonly and 
Orley, and three loads of Hay.’’ ‘‘ Orley” 
occurs several times, but always in connection 
with a horse, as in 1652: borrowed “‘a 
packe saddle, a Collar, and an Orley.’’ 

2. ‘‘Lete.’’ This word occurs in a long 
bill of account for 1660 in which hops, can- 
dles, and masticke are several times repeated 


3. ‘‘Sernada”’ (? ‘‘feranda’’). This 
is a dry measure, and occurs in a bill of ac. 
count of 1656: ‘‘. . . alsoe one windle & 
a seranda of meal at vd.’’ A windle of com 
in north Lancashire equals three bushels of 


4. ‘‘Lea’’ and ‘‘Sea.’’ These are ap- 
parently synonymous, for they occur in a bill 
of account of 1659 as such: ‘‘ and upon that 
accoumpte there was oweing by the deft. unto 
the plf. 45)' waight of ould pewtr and 
9s 34 in mony and 18! of Lea or sea worth 
iijli vis jij, 
Wherof he hath Rec Lea worth vi iij4...” 

5. ‘‘Oughletree.”” What horse-furniture 
is this?—from the same compass of docu- 


ments, 
A. J. H. 


‘MHE FUSILIERS’ DOG.’—The poem by 
Sir F. H. Doyle bearing this title 
refers to a dog which was run over after 


| serving in the Crimean War. To which regi- 


ment of Fusiliers did he belong ? 
J. Pare. 


EFOE ARMS.—In Dottin’s recently pub 
lished ‘ Life and Strange and Surpris- 
ing Adventures of Daniel Defoe,’ it is stated 
(p. 66) that Defoe had in 1706 a grant of 
arms, ‘‘ Per chevron engrailed gules and or, 
three griffins passant counterchanged,”’ but 
no blazon is given for the crest, which, in 
the frontispiece of the book, appears to be 
a griffin’s head ducally gorged. Information 
is desired as to where the original grant or 
a copy or draft can be inspected. 


S. A. Grunpy NEwmMav. 
St. Paul’s Close, Walsall. 


MARSiS OR MORRIS? — Bassingham, 

Lincs, Parish Register, 1732, records 
marriage of ‘‘ Millington Holdin ”’ and 
‘‘ Blezabeth Marris.’’ I am anxious to make 
certain whether the latter name was intended 
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for Morris. The entry was clearly made by 


an illiterate person, but I am not acquainted | 


with Lincolnshire dialect; does it tend to 
render 0 asa? Has anyone ever known of a 
family named Marris, 


Morris ? 
Witrrep H. Hoven. 


que INNES COMPILERS OF 
‘“LODGE.’’—Have the three ladies, 
Anne, Eliza and Maria Innes, _ the 


EPRESENTATION OF PLUTO. — Is 
there any ancient representation of the 
god Pluto which shows him golden-haired, 


| with a golden crown, wearing a scarlet gar- 


as distinct from | 


real authors of the Peerage to which Lodge | 


gave his name, been identified. 


Beckford, | 


in his essay ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ just published | 


for the first time by Constable, speaks of 
the ‘‘ Misses Innes of 
of what ilk.’’? Were they in any way con- 
nected with John Innes, the merchant of 





d Street Buildings, who was M.P. for | ; ; ; 
a wy i, SEE et | of early date, there is a signature in the cor- 


Grampound in 1818 and again in 1820? 
J. M. Butiocu. 


I recollect not | 


ment over his left shoulder, and holding a 
lance upon his arm—the face turned to the 


left ? 
G, H, 


ICTURE WANTED.—‘John Evelyn 
rebuking Charles II.’ Where is this 
picture now and to whom does it belong? 


E. E. Cope. 


EORGIUS PALMA: XVI CENT. POR- 
TRAIT.—Can anyone give me any in- 
formation about ‘‘ Georgius Palma Noriber- 
gensis Patriae Medicus Ordin: perannos 23 
Nat. 1543 Denat 1591.”’ A small mezzotint 


| ner which appears to be “ G. fert.’’ 


AMES I.’S COLLECTIONS OF MEDALS | 
AND ANTIQUITIES.—The late Pro- | 
He wears a flat doctor’s (?) cap and an open 


fessor C. P. Serrure in his Introduction to 
the ‘Notice sur le Cabinet Monétaire de 


§. A. le Prince de Ligne’ (Gand, Annoot- | 
' rounded by an elaborate border in scrolls, 


Braeckmann, 1880) states: 


Parmi les amateurs du seiziéme siécle, nous | 


avons & citer |’ Anvernois, Abraham Van 
Goorle, plus connu sous le nom de Gorleaus. 
Il naquit & Anvers en 1549. Cet archéologue | 
avait formé un cabinet riche et nombreux de 
médailles et d’antiquités. . . . Aprés le siége d’ 
Anvers, Gorleaus quitta aussi sa patrie, pour 
s établir sur le sol hospitalier de la Hollande. | 
... Gorleaus mourut 4 Delft, en 1609. Ses in- | 
comparables collections furent achetées par | 
Jacques, roi d’ Angleterre. 

What has become of the valuable col- 
lections? Were they finally sold along with | 
Charles I.’s other artistic property by the 
Commonwealth Government, after the exe- 
cution of that unfortunate monarch ? 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, 
Brixton Hill, S.W. 


“(‘UPEL,” ‘‘FOAGE,” ‘‘ WHETHE.’’— | 
These would seem to be words denoting | 
smelting houses and several names with 
these roots appear in Cornwall in metalli- 
ferous areas. ‘‘Cupel’? is sometimes | 
modernised into chapel. Can any reader 
from his local knowledge give instances of | 
placenames in metalliferous districts con- 
taining these roots, particularly if the places | 
ate near megaliths ? | 
T. F. G. Dexter. 

Perranporth. 


The portrait represents a man in early 
middle life with a short, thick, dark beard 
and moustache and well-marked whiskers. 


collar going up to his ears, behind and inside 
this a neat small ruff. The whole is sur- 


with, on either side at the bottom, a bunch 
of flowers. The background is a curtain with 
a fringe over the left shoulder. The clothing 
appears to be an elaborately embroidered 
and closely buttoned tunic. The portrait is 
within an oval formed by the foliation, and 
is about 63 inches by 4}. 


D. A. H. Mosss. 


U PRE AND BAYLEY (BAILLIE).— 
Wanted, any information as to the iden- 
tity, parentage, ancestry and place of mar- 
riage of Eleanor Bayley, who in 1783, mar- 
ried Dr. John (Jean) Du Pré, D.D., who 


| was for forty-six years Rector of Mentmore, 
| Bucks: to which living he was presented by 
| Robert Band Harcourt, in 1784. 


A. G. E. 


HE REV. D. A. EDWARDS: ‘THE 
MINISTRY OF THE DEAD YET 


| SPEAKING.’—This work was printed 1770. 
| Information about the writer—where born; 


ministries, and year he died, will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


| YOURCE WANTED.—“ Life would be bear- 


able without its pleasures? ” 
Has this quotation, attributed in France to 


| Palmerston, ever been traced to its source? 


0. G. 
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Replies. 


WAYLAND SMITH. 
(clix. 65, 102). 


PURTHER information about Wayland 
Smith will be found in Dr. Rendel Har- 


ris: ‘The Woodpecker in Human Form,’ 
1921; V. Rydberg: ‘ Teutonic Mythology,’ 


trans. R, 


‘Die Wieland Saga in der Literatur,’ 4 


parts, 1902-1921; D. A. MacKenzie: ‘ Teu- | 


tonic Myth and Legend,’ (based on Rydberg) ; 
P. F. Suhm: ‘Historie af Denmark,’ 1782, i. 


mentioning a semi-historical Vauland, son | 


of Vadé, King of Finveden in East Got- 
land (S. Sweden) in the late fourth century, 
and also an historical ‘‘ Karl Welland ’”’ who 
raided England, the Netherlands and the 
Seine valley, entering Paris in the ninth cen- 
tury (time of Charles the Bald)—cf. also 
Palgrave, ‘ Hist. Normandy and England,’ 
rev. edn, 1919, i. 236, 262-3, 412. The 
latest account of the Franks whale’s bone 
casket (showing episodes in the life of Way- 
land and his brother Egil the Archer) is 
given by G. Baldwin Brown, ‘ Arts in Early 
England,’ vi. 1930. Rudyard Kipling in 
his Weland stories (‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’) 
has apparently blended Wayland with 
Woden (Odin) in regarding him as a fallen 
god to whom temples were built and horse- 
sacrifices offered. Wayland, under that 
name, was not a god, but a hero descended 
from giants and_ sea-gods, who was 
‘* Lord of the Elves.’? His grandfather Wil- 
cinus, Vilking (called Viking in Simrock’s 
‘Amelungenlied,’ Part I, ‘ Wieland der 
Schmied ’) seized the sea-maiden Wachilda 
by whom he was the father of Wadé (Watté, 
Vathi) a sea-giant. Wadé, who made with 
his wife’s help a wonderful road in York- 
shire, was the father of Wayland, Egil the 
Archer and Finn (Slag-finn, Slag-feder) the 
Ski-Runner. My own work, the ‘ Wayland- 
Dietrich Saga,’ Part One (‘ Song of Way- 
land’), 8 vols. and index, 1924-29, in Vols. 
i, il, iii, and vili gives the stories of the 
three brothers collected from all available 
sources. Part Two (to be followed by a vol- 
ume of notes and studies of these sources) 
will include the story of Wayland’s two sons 
with some additional matter on the Smith 
himself. 


The two main sources (both incomplete) of | 


the mediaeval legend of Wayland are (1) 
the ‘ Vélundarkvitha ’ (Wayland Lay) in the 


Anderson, 1891; Dr. P. Maurus: | 


| Elder or Poetic (Saemund’s) Edda (cf. Bel- 
| low’s Eng, translation, 1920,) written in the 
thirteenth century from earlier prose and 
| verse sources; (2) the tale as told in the 
| * Wilcina-saga’ (Vilkina-saga) contained in 
| the ‘ Thidrekssaga,’ compiled about 1260 (not 
later) by a Norwegian or Icelander in prose 
from North German, chiefly Saxon (Low 
German), and some Varangian, i.e. Russian, 
sources, followed shortly by a Swedish trans. 
lation containing important variants. There 
are also fragmentary lays and ballads in Low 
German that have been expanded in thir. 
| teenth to fifteenth century Danish and 
Swedish ballad-literature. The sixteenth 
cent. Appendix to the German ‘ Heldenbuch’ 
(containing very old material) refers to Way- 
land’s two sons: Wittig (Witege, Wuthga, 
Vidrik, Witga, etc.) and Wittig-ouwe (called 
Wittig-eisen, i.e. ‘‘ Iron Witga’”’ in ‘ Diete 
rich’s Flucht’ and ‘ Rabenschlacht’). Three 
‘“ sister’s sons’’ are mentioned in the medi- 
val German “ epics ’’ ‘ Rabenschlacht ’ and 
‘ Biterolf.” Wayland’s tragic tale is referred 
to in two stanzas of ‘ Deor’s Lament’ (ef. 
Gummere, ‘ Oldest English Epic,’ pp. 178-88) 
where his wife Beadohild (Bathilda), daugh- 
ter of King Nithad of Niaraland, is also men- 
tioned. Wayland and his father Wade ap- 
pear in the fourteenth cent. North Country 
‘Morte Arthure’ (“Wert thou mightier than 
Wade or Wawayn,”’ the latter evidently not 
Gawayne (Sir Gawain) but Wayland). 
Wadé appears as Gada in Walter Map’s 
‘De Nugis Curialium,’ ii, 17; and in ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ cf, Gummere, p. 193, Chambers’ edn., 
95-100, 102-3, 194, as ruling over the Helsings 
(Haelsingas) where Wudga (Witga) is also 
mentioned, lines 124, 130 (Chambers, pp. 
222-3), and perhaps Wayland’s brother Finn 
as ‘‘ Fin Folewalding’’ line 27 (p. 197). 
Wadé is also reflected in Watté of Sturm- 
land of the Gudrun Saga and Watté of 
‘ Dieterich’s Flucht.’ He is mentioned in 
Chaucer’s ‘Troilus,’ ‘‘ Ye tolde tale of 
Wade ”’ Bk. iii. 1, 614, ed. Skeat, as well as 
in ‘Marchantes Tale’ (‘ Canterbury Tales’) 
180 (T. 9298) and in Mallory’s ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ Bk. vii, cap. 9, by Linet, who 
says to Sir Gareth ‘‘ wert thou as wight as 
ever was Wade’”’... His grave is shown 
at Mulgrave (Yorkshire), and he and his 
wife are credited with making ‘‘ Wade's 
causey ’’ on the Yorkshire coast (Thos. Hin- 
derwell, ‘ Hist. etc. of Scarborough,’ 2nd ed. 
1811, p. 19). But, as King Alfred wrote m 
his Translation of Boethius’ ‘ Consolatio 
Philosophiae,’ (ed. Sedgefield) ‘‘ Who knows 
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now the bones of the wise Weland under what 

barrow they are hidden’’? ‘The ‘‘ grave ”’ 

(cairn or stone) at Sisebeck, near Soelleborg, 

§.E. Sweden, is not his but that of his son | 
Witga, cf. Raszmann, ‘ Deutsche Helden- | 
sage’ il, pp. 260, 691. Wayland (as Wygar) | 
and this son Witege (Witga) are referred | 
to in the thirteenth century Layamon’s 

‘Brut.’ ed. Madden, ii, 463, v. 21129. 

Wayland made other famous swords besides | 
Mimung (so-called from his master Mimir 
the Wood-Smith). Johannes Monachus 
Mag. Monast. ‘ Hist. Gaufredi Com. Ande- 
gavorum’ (Itec. des Historiens, xii, 521) 
mentions one in the Westminster Treasury 
which was sent to Rouen for the knighting 
of young Geoffrey of Anjou (future father 
of Henry II). Others are mentioned as be- | 
longing to Charlemagne and to the Emperor 
Maximilian. A sword and byrnie (hauberk) 
made by Wayland are also mentioned in the 
0. Eng, Waldere fragments and in the tenth 
century Walter Lay (‘ Waltharius,’ by Ekke- 
hard, Monk of St. Gall). Wayland likewise | 
is mentioned in many French Chansons de 
(reste, notably in ‘ Fierabras’ (as Galans 
with his two brothers); ‘ Huon de Bor- 
deaux,’ Raoul de Cambrai, etc., as well as 
in the mediaeval German poems of the ‘‘ Diet- 
rich’ cycle. 

Rydberg (‘Teut. Myth.’) identifies Way- | 
land with the Northern eagle-giant Thjassi, 
son of Ivalde. This Thjassi can be traced 
back into Hindu and Iranian mythology. | 
Taking Thjassi as the progenitor (great- | 
grandfather) of Wayland, however, and | 
Ivalde as equating with Vulcan or Heph- | 
aistos, the pedigree of Wayland and Dae- 
dalus show some curious coincidences. Way- 
land seems to be also connected with the 
Nibelungs and with Hengist (conqueror of 
Kent, mentioned in ‘Beowulf’ and the 
Finnsburgh Fragment). 

In legendary chronology Wayland is con- | 
temporary with Sigurd the Volsung, Dietrich | 
of Bern, i.e. Verona (Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth) and our King Arthur (who wore a 
byrnie of his making). Wayland seems to 
have turned into the mediaeval German and 
Russian Valant or Valentin, i.e. the devil. 
He can still be heard working underground 
in the Caucasus. That he ever came to 
Wayland’s Forge or Cave in Berkshire is 
probably due to the neighbouring “ White | 
Horse "” cut in the chalk below Uffington 
Camp, which no doubt was there many cen- 
turies before the Anglo-Saxon and Frisian 
invaders, but which must have reminded 
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them of their own totemistic badge (still pre- 
served in the arms of Hanover and of Kent) 
and also of Schemming=White Horse, the 
steed of Wayland and his son Witga. 
KatHertneE M. Buck. 
A very elaborate monograph entitled ‘ The 
Song of Wayland’ has been compiled by Miss 
Katherine M, Buck, in eight volumes at a 
guinea each, published by A. H. Mayhew 
(London). It is to be followed by ‘ The Saga 
of Dietrich of Bern and his Companions,’ 


also in eight volumes. 
ST: RUMBALD (clix, 119).—Praying one 
day by the Scottish sea, Rumbald, a 
youth of royal blood, beheld St. Paul and 
St. Peter on a cloud, and was told to go 
and preach the gospel to the pagans. With 
the help of an angel, he became bishop of 
Dublin, but though the lame threw away 
their crutches in his presence, he longed to 
visit Rome and resign his see. Two sailors 
took him in their frail bark across the 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| Channel, and as soon as he set foot on shore 


he healed a Neustrian musician who was 
blind. Though the journey to Rome was 
full of peril for pilgrims from England—- 
and there were many of them—Rumbald 


| arrived without mishap at the tombs of the 


Apostles; it was the age of the Lombard 
attacks in Italy, of the strife about images, 
of St. Boniface, done to death (755) in 
Frisian heathendom. Pope Stephen con- 
sented to take back the ring of the bishop 
who, when he had become a monk, was sent 
to Malines. 

As he drew near the place he found the 
inhabitants dancing in honour of Pan, their 
god; it happened to be Good Friday, and 
Rumbald told them the story of the Passion, 
Invited to the castle of Count Adon, he in- 
formed the countess, who was advanced in 
years, that she would have a son. The boy 
was born, grew up, was drowned and after 
three days was brought back to life by the 
apostle. For this he received a plot of 
ground, on which he began to build a monas- 
tery. On a day when he went to pay the 
workmen, one of them, whom he had re- 
proved, because he had a concubine, struck 
him with a hoe; another took his money, 
and both of them flung the corpse into the 
river. But the Count and Countess joined 
in the search; a vessel followed the course of 
the river, till a mysterious light, glimmering 
in the reeds, showed them where the martyr 
lay. His remains were translated with great 
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Rumbald, 
and the miracles 


him. The acts of St. 
things that befell him, 


} 
| 


pomp and buried in a church called after | be obtained from Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ 
and the | vol. ii. 


Hasted, in his ‘ History of Kent ’ (1778-99) 


that he wrought before and after death may | states that the fishermen of Folkestone used 


be studied in detail in the Cathedral of 
Malines. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs and other 
principal Saints,’ by Alban Butler, 1838, 
says, under date Nov. 3, St. Rumwald [sic] 
was son of a king of Northumberland, and 
of a daughter of Penda, King of the 
Mercians; he was born at Sutthun, bap- 
tized by Bishop Widerin, his god-father being 
Eadwold, the holy priest, and he died very 


| 
| 


| 


to sell eight of the largest whitings of a catch 
apart from the rest, using the money thus 


| obtained to provide a feast on Christmas 


Eve, which they called a ‘‘rumbald.’”’ The 


| master of each boat formed a feast for his 


own company, and the whitings sold for this 
purpose were thus known as ‘“‘ rumbald 
whitings.’’ Hasted is of the opinion that 


| this custom was instituted as an offering to 
| St. Rumbald for his protection during the 


young on Nov. 3, being buried in Sutthun by | 


Eadwold. Next year his remains were trans- 
lated by Widelin to Brackley, Northants ; 


| dedicated to St. 


"Ss | between Folk Hyth is | 
then, three years after his death, to Bucking- | ee ee ee 


ham, where his shrine was much resorted to. | 
Aug. 28 was celebrated at Brackley, it prob- | 


ably being the day of the translation of his 
relics. See abstract of his life in Leland’s 
‘Itiner.’ p. 34 (alias 48); also ‘ History of 
Buckingham,’ Brown- Willis. 

About 1530 there was in the Church—All 
Saints—of Hough-on-the-Hill, near Gran- 


tham—a chapel, with a guild, of St. Rum- | 
| were thereafter issued before the commence- 
| ment of the Great War. 


bald; but it is not mentioned in Directories 
for 1842 and onwards. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


St. Rumbald (also known as Rumald or 
Grumbald) was the son of the King of North- 
umbria by a Christian daughter of Penda, 
ing of Mercia, and was born at Sutton, not 
far from Buckingham. The story goes that,on 
coming into the world, he shouted three times 


coming year. Harris (‘ History of Kent,’ 
1719) has a similar account of the custom, 
and states that there was originally a chapel 
Rumwold ‘ which stood 


since demolished.’’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BELGIAN POSTAGE STAMPS (clix. 118). 

—Tablets with an injunction against 
delivery on Sunday were first attached to 
the Belgian postage stamps of the issue of 
1 June, 1893, and similar tablets were at- 
tached to all Belgian postage stamps (except 
postage due and parcel-post stamps) which 


On 2 Oct., 1914, two sets of three stamps 


| each, which were sold at double value in aid 
| of the Red Cross, were issued at Antwerp 
| and were on sale there for two days, but 


they were without tablets. On 9 Oct., 1914, 


| Antwerp was occupied by the Germans, and 


‘*T am a Christian,’’ and after making a full | 


confession of his faith, appointing his own 
godfathers, and choosing his own name, he 
was baptized in a huge hollow stone by Bishop 
Widerin. Immediately after the ceremony 
he walked to a well at Brackley, which now 
bears his name, and preached there for three 
successive days. After this he made his will, 
ordering that his body should remain at 
Sutton for one year, at Brackley for two 
years, and at Buckingham ever afterwards. 
He then immediately expired, and was after- 
wards known as the three-days-old patron of 
Buckingham mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, Until the middle of the sixteenth 
century the relics of St. Rumbald were held 
in great veneration and were the object of 
many pilgrimages. Further information may 


| 
| 





on 13 Oct., 1914, the Belgian Government 
and the Belgian Post Office were removed 
to Havre. All postage stamps issued by 
the Belgian Post Office during the war were 
without tablets, as have been all Belgian 
postage stamps issued since the war. 

It is obvious that the tablets could be of 
no effect except in the case of letters posted 
on a Saturday, and probably this would lead 
to a good deal of carelessness with regard 
to whether they were detached from the 
stamps when affixing them to letters or not. 
Moreover the sorting out of letters, which 
were not to be delivered on a Sunday, must 
have caused a good deal of extra trouble, 
while it may be doubted, whether, if the 
postman had to go his rounds at al] on 
Sunday, the keeping of some of the letters 
back for delivery on Monday, would effect 
much saving of Sunday labour. At any rate, 
war conditions dictated the abandonment of 
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the tablets, and it has evidently not been 
thought desirable since the war to resume 
their use. 

Wm. Setr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


OLYN DE COTER (clix. 119). — The 

‘ Dictionnaire Critique et Documentaire 
des Peintres’ etc., by E. Bénézit, gives 
*Goter (Colin de), peintre, de Tournay (Ec. 
Flam.),’’ says that he worked at Brus- 
sels at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and mentions his triptych of the 
Trinity, in the Louvre. The ‘ Biog- 
raphie Nationale’ of Belgium in vol. iii., 
published in 1872, thirty-nine years ear- 
lier, has close on a column about Colin | 
de Coter, or Collin de Cotter, assigning his | 
birth to the sixteenth century and stating | 
that he is only known by two pictures signed | 
by him, one in a chapel at St. Omer, the | 
other in the village church at Vieure in the | 
anrondissement of Moulins. This latter | 
picture is described as a triptych, that at | 
Vieure is said to be apparently part of a | 
triptych. 





Epwarp BEwnsty. 


Colin de Coter was a painter of Brussels. | 
There is a signature of his on a picture at | 
St, Omer (now, I believe, at the Louvre) and | 
a similar signature on a picture of St. Luke | 
at Vieurre, a village near Moulins (France). | 
The inscriptions that contain the signature | 
are as follows :—‘‘ Colin de Coter pingit me | 
in Brabancia—Bruselle.’’ This is all the | 
material that exists for his biography, | 
though there is reason to believe that he | 
was one of the glories of the Flemish school. | 
Works by him are numerous, but none of | 
them is dated. The style, however, shows 
that his genius was at its best at the end of | 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- | 
teenth century. He derived little or no 
inspiration from the Italian schools, but the 
influence of Rogier van der Weyden is so 
strongly marked that it has been conjectured | 
that Coter was a pupil of his, or at any rate 
a great admirer. It is to be regretted that | 
none of his masterpieces has come down to 
us in a perfect state. 

His place as a decorative painter in the 
Netherlands is high. His immense altar- | 
pleces required a broader treatment and a 
more skilful grouping than had been reached 
by his predecessors, and here perhaps he may 
have sometimes failed; but he had great 
unaginative gifts and was a careful observer | 
of nature. His colouring is admirable, and 


| Madonna, which is attributed to him. 


he knew how to render silk and gold to per- 
fection. As a decorative painter he is a 
link between the Flemish masters, Bouts 
and Rogier on the one hand, and the freer 
art of Quentin Metsys, whom Antwerp and 
Louvain, jealous rivals in this respect, have 
claimed as their son. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Colin de Coter must have been one of the 
leading artists of his day at Brussels, though 
it is only of recent years that his works have 
received the attention they deserve. His 
style was strongly influenced by Roger van 
der Weyden, although he seems to have 
depended to a great extent on Campin. Born 
about 1460, he was probably the Colin of 
Brussels who was in 1493 inscribed as a 
master-painter in the books of the Antwerp 
Guild of St. Luke. He was commissioned 
by the Guild to paint the figures of angels 
on the vault of their chapel of St. Luke, 
in the Cathedral, but although he had this 
connection with Antwerp and spent much 
time there, he was essentially a Brabanter. 

The central panel and sinister wing of a 
triptych by him are in the Louvre, whilst 
yet another pair of wings with figures of 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. John are in 
existence, one formerly in the Kauffmann 
Collection, the other in the Widener Col- 
lection. Other works by Colin are: ‘ The 
Virgin with St. Luke’ (Louvre); ‘ Philip 
the Fair, and Jeanne la Folle’ (in a Col- 
lection at Turcoing); ‘St. Michael,’ (Vir- 
nich Collection at Bonn); ‘St. Peter at the 
Gate of Heaven,’ and ‘ St. John the Baptist ’ 
(Munich Gallery); ‘ Descent from the Cross’ 
(Stuttgart and Brussels); and also a 
Un- 
fortunately not one of the great altar-pieces 
of this artist has descended to us intact, and 
he must therefore be judged by fragments 
and incomplete works. Further information 
may be found in Sir Martin Conway’s ‘ The 
Van Eycks, and their Followers’ (1921). 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘YLUTTERBUCK (clix. 65, 123). — Mr. 

Harcourt-BatH is wrong in stating that 

the ancestor of this family came to England 
sometime during the sixteenth century. 
Clutterbucks were living in Gloucestershire 
as early as the fifteenth century. I know of 
no authority for stating that the original 
name was Clotherbrock. In 1423-4 the name 
is Cloterbuk, and in the course of my re- 
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Aveust 30, 1939, 





ation ‘‘brock’’ for ‘‘ buck.’? ‘‘ Boucke,”’ 
‘*buk,’’ ‘‘ bok,’’ ‘‘ booke,’’? are all commonly 
found. In 1524 John Cloterbook, of Easting- 
ton, tucker, made his will. May I add that 
I am the joint editor of the book to which 
Mr. Harcourt-Batu refers? It is not only 
an account of the Clutterbucks of Gloucester- 
shire, though it is true that most families 
had their origin in that county. The book 
deals with Clutterbuck families all over Eng- 
land. 
C. Roy Hup.eston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


a nee Hees , 
searches I have never encountered the termin- | pital, there! Hxeuwnt once more, therefore, 


| the thread-bare Edict of Nantes and the 
' grim Alva. 
De F. 


I am interested to know the authority for 
Mr. Harcovurt-Batn’s statement that this 
family is of Dutch origin. I can assure him 
that they were already established in Glouces. 
tershire long betore Alva set foot in the 
Netherlands, as witness a lease dated July 
6, 1546, from Thomas Sergeant, of Stone, 
Glos, and Alice his wife, to William Cloter- 
booke, his wife Margaret and their son 


| Thomas, of certain lands in Halmore, near 


Really, it is surprising at this date, when | 


so much careful research has largely gotten 
rid of many hardy conventional errors, to 
find our old bug-bear, the Duke of Alva, 
drawn on to the scene again, in order, not 
merely to explain the presence, but to dis- 
cover the origin, of the Gloucestershire Clut- 


terbucks ; and we are to be further convinced | 


of your last correspondent’s accuracy by his 
explicit, but most unauthorised statement, 
that their ancestor took refuge in England 


after having failed to intercept (and ? defeat) | 
Spanish reinforcements for the army of the | 


Netherlands, Here, at least, we have a Wal- 
loon and a Don Quixote fighting something 
like the famous windmill, and staged with 
truly imaginative energy by the latest his- 
torian of the Harcourt Family. 
shock some of your readers (on recalling that 
the said terrible Spaniard was only sent out 
to the Netherlands in 1567), to hear that 
Thomas Clotterboke (leaving Agnes his wife), 
died peacefully after successful labours, at 


Leonard Stanley in 1551, being succeeded by | 
a son John, who died 1558 leaving two sons, | 


Thomas and Richard, to whom the Duke of 
Alva was probably not yet known of even by 
name. 

In addition, we may notice that the adop- 


tion of ordinary English Christian names | 
points to well-established ‘‘ Englishry.’’ Con- | 


sequently, the ancestral Clotterboke who (in 
vain, however), went forth with a few rebels 
to intercept and sink the Goliath reinforce- 
ments of the Spanish Army, was certainly 


not the founder of the Gloucestershire family, | 


which had, already in 1544, 
Thomas Clutterbuck the supreme magistracy 
of the City of Gloucester, and must perforce 
have been considered a thorough Englishman 
by his fellow-citizens—let alone Robert Clot- 
erboke, 1485, Prior of St. Margaret’s Hos- 


attained in | 


But it will | 


Berkeley. The name is found frequently in 
other documents subsequent to this date. In 
1584, a William Cloterboke was keeper of 
the woods of Chislehungre, Redwood and 
Brandwood at a yearly wage of two marks 
(1és, 4d.). Against one such entry in a list 
of retainers, Henry, Lord Berkeley, has writ. 
ten in his own hand “‘let this man be dis- 
charged and a fitter in his place.” 


G. O’F. 


UKE OF LORRAIN, EAST INDIAMAN 
(clix. 118).—The log of the Duke of 
Lorraine is among the Marine Records (vol. 
65 OE) at the India Office. The name of 
‘“ Thos. Huddlestone ’’ appears in the list of 
the crew with the remark ‘‘ dead,’’ but no 
date or place is given. The deaths of a. large 
number of seamen and soldiers during the 
voyage (to Java and Sumatra) are recorded, 
but a cursory glance has not discovered an 
entry with regard to Huddlestone. The 
Receipt Book (of wages) which is also extant 
may possibly furnish other particulars. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


ORD SAINT ALBAN (clix. 119).—There 
is no common knowledge where Viscount 

St. Alban is buried, nor as to the where 
abouts of his manuscripts. In his will, he 
expressed a desire to be buried in St. 
Michael’s, Gorhambury, and the general 
assumption of his biographers is that he was 
in fact buried there. But investigations 
have proved that he was not. The late Earl 
of Verulam even went to the length of exam- 
ining the crypt, but found no coffin bearing 
his name there. Neither are there records 


| of his burial at Gorhambury or in the diocese, 


His burial, like his death, is a profound mys- 


| tery. 


Regarding his manuscripts, the same mys- 
tery exists, as in the case of Shakespeare's. 
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When in the autumn of 1923 the white mar- | 
ble monument of St. Alban in St. Michael’s | 
Church was taken down to repair the base 

(which was sinking), I attended, with other - 
friends, the whole operation, in the hope of 

discovering his MSS. For Mrs. E. W. Gal- 

lup had announced that she had deciphered 

Bacon’s biliteral cypher in the text of his 

De Augmentis Scientiarum (1623) to the 

effect that the MSS. of his books (some of 

which were written in other names than his 

own) were planned to be secreted in suitable 

receptacles in mural monuments and the like. 

It occurred to me that an unique opportunity 

was presented of putting such deciphering to 
the test by the temporary removal of this 
monument, which would or would not disclose 
Lord Bacon’s manuscripts in any case. Ac- 
cording to local knowledge, the monument had 
not been disturbed since its erection by Sir 
Thos. Meautys about three hundred years 
ago. A solidly constructed receptacle was 
found, as described, and large enough to con- 
tain the manuscripts of Bacon’s acknowledged 
writings. But, instead of manuscripts, we 
found a small heap of modern brick rubbish 
inside, as if to indicate that such manu- 
scripts had been removed in late times. This 
could easily have been effected by the cutting 
away of the cement which held the front 
marble slab (on which the inscription is 
carved) in position, as this is independent of 
the structure itself. A fuller account is given 
in the English Baconiana for March, 1924. 


Henry SeyMovr. 
Hon. Sec., Bacon Society. 
Canonbury Tower, 
London, N.1. 


LANTAGENET ENAMEL AT LE 
MANS (clix. 112). — The question of 
identity is one entirely heraldic, and can 
only be decided by expert knowledge. Planché 
was a fully trained herald. He knew that 
the arms, Six Lions rampant on a_ field 
azure were borne by Longspée Earl of Salis- 
bury, illegitimate son of Henry II., who 
died 1226, and he was also fully aware that 
the Plantagenets used the Royal Arms of 
England differenced. 


My cousin, Dr. Round, established by 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


documentary evidence an earlier date than | 


that found by previous authorities, but he 
was fully aware that seals and deeds were 
not evidence of ownership of arms, 

Mr, Ashdown’s lecture on armour was non- 
heraldic and was to shew changes of fashion 
m armour. No one will deny that Geoffrey 
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of Anjou was buried at Le Mans, but evi- 
dence is needed to shew he used the arms 
known to be borne by Longspée and Fitz- 
Patrick and later by many families. This 
charge Azure six lions rampant or is 
undoubtedly French in origin. 

It is usually stated that early noblemen 
derived their arms from those of their pos- 
sessions, i.e, that arms were born by states 
before they became personal, This is not 
proved by fact, though it would seem that 
later arms of countries and provinces were 
used as a base from which to grant arms. 
It must, however, be remembered that arms 
were not originally ‘‘ granted,’’ and the 
earliest known grant dates long after the 
twelfth century. 

No contemporary picture of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet can shew what he wore at his 
wedding, and historians are conspicuously 
ignorant of heraldry. Planché was an 
authority competent to give an opinion. 

E. E. Cope. 


DDER VENOM (clix. 56, 124).—I have 
met with only one instance of an adder’s 
bite proving fatal to a human being. Dur- 
ing the summer manoeuvres of 1876, a bri- 
gade of three Scottish and one Irish Militia 
regiments was encamped on Holmwood Com- 
mon, near Dorking. Among many visitors to 
the camp was a young man on one of the 
old high-wheeled bicycles. In going through 
the heather on foot, he was bitten by an 
adder, was taken into our hospital tent, and 
died that night. Of course, I know nothing 
about the state of his health. 


Herpert MaxweELt. 
Monreith. 


ARE CHRISTIAN NAMES (clix. 81, 
103).—The two daughters of Sir Edward 
Littleton, President of the New East India 
Company in Bengal 1699-1707, who were 
born in India, were baptized respectively 
Jane Hugliana and Elizabeth Gangetica. 
The latter, a child ‘‘ of extraordinary hopes 
and promise’’ died in July, 1679, of an 
‘“‘ inward fever.’’ See ‘ Diaries of Streynsham 
Master,’ ed. Temple ii. 306 n. 2. 


R. C. Tempte. 
ARRY GORNWALL—‘ THE HIGH- 


GATE TUNNEL’ (clviii. 460).—I have 
a copy of the above farce, the title-page of 


| which reads :— 


| 





Highgate Tunnell: or, The Secret Arch. A 
Burlesque Operatic Tragedy, In Two Acts. By 
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Momus Medlar, Esq. 


Theatre Royal, Lyceum. ... London: Printe 


As performed at ang 


for John Miller, 25, Bow Street, Covent Garden. | 


1812. Price Two Shillings. 


1a 
‘“Momus Medlar, Esgq.,’’ is evidently an | S 


assumed name, and, except for the bare | 


reference to this curious local item, in J. N. 
Lloyd’s ‘ History of Highgate,’ 1888, there 
is nothing about it in any other work on 
this locality. 
KE. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


” UEPENNY”’ (clix. 118).—This word 

is not dealt with in Archdeacon Nares’s 
Glossary. The ‘N.E.D.,’ describing it as 
archaic, explains it as:— ‘‘ A trusty person, 
an honest fellow (compared to a coin of 


established 1846, is still published. 
A. L. Cox, 


T. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE: 

BURIAL-GROUND (clviii. 368, 410; 
clix. 31, 69, 84).—I have consulted Mis. 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 2nd 
Series, and read through the list of tomb. 
stones, which were placed round the walls 
of the enclosed ground. Before this, I had 


| searched the list of the ‘‘ Head-stones in the 


genuine metal)—as adjective, true, genuine | 


(colloquial).’’ 
use prior to its occurrence in 
(1602) viz. 1589 ‘ Hay any work’ A ij>, and 
1595 ‘ Eng. Tripe-Wife’ (1881), The date | 
in parenthesis is apparently that of a 
reprint. It also gives an example in 1825 | 
from Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary c! East Anglia.’ 
Halliwell-Phillips, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ gives the 
following extract from Forby, in explanation | 
of ‘‘ Truepenny ”’ :— | 
Generally Old-Truepenny, as it occurs in Sh. | 
Hamlet, where the application of it to the | 
ghost is grr J 
i 


attracted no notice from any commentator. 
Its present meaning is, hearty old fellow; 
staunch and trusty; true to his purpose or 
pledge. 

Halliwell-Phillipps adds ‘‘ This appears | 
more to the purpose than the information 
given by Mr. Collier, ‘it is a mining term, | 
and signifies a particular indication in the 
soil of the direction in which ore is to be 
found.’ ”’ 


and incongruous, yet it has | 
| 
| 


Wma. Setr WEEKs. 


This word is not Shakespearian in its 
origin. Tom Trupenie, servant to Dame 
Custance is one of the dramatis personx 
in Udall’s ‘Ralph Roister Doister.’ The 
play was written, apparently, before 1553 and | 
first printed in 1566. The ‘O.E.D.’ has | 
quotations dated 1589 and 1595, and other | 
contemporary instances of the word are 
given by commentators on ‘ Hamlet,’ I. v. 
150. : 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


It cites two examples of its | 
‘Hamlet’ | 


Bayswater Road Burial Ground,’’ which list 
is in the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 

I do not think that the list in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica can be a complete 
one, because I found in the vestry list, people 
of my surname—but in no way related to 
me—as follows:— Two in 1824; one in 1830; 
one, a married Southam, in 1843; one in 


| 1848; and one in 1854. These were checked 


| instead of ow. 


| less than half way down. 
| the original site I cannot say. 


with the register of Burials two or thre 


| years ago. 


I have been informed that in 1916, the 


| late Clerk of St. George’s, stated that the 
| numbered tombstones were 852 in 1878. 


Hersert SovurTnan. 


The word found, eight lines from the foot 
of the answer that begins on p. 84, should 
have been printed fonnd, with n repeated 
It should be added that the 
present position of the two stones is by a 
tree near the left or west wall of the cemetery, 
Whether this was 
But the 
wording shews that the exact position of 
Sterne’s grave was unknown when the head- 
stone was first set up. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ONDON NAMES IN COUNTY REGIS. 
TERS (exlix. 278, 367; cli. 297; cliv. 
99).—County of Gloucester, Transcripts of 
Aston Somerville registers, Diocesan Regis- 
try, Gloucester. 

Parry. 1702/3. ‘‘ Benjamin Parry, 
Goldsmith in London buried in this Chancel 
January 31th.’’ 

Hersert SovuTHaM. 


HEYSEY (clviii. 47, 121, 157, 322, 304; 


clix. 69).—See Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, vol. iv., p. 383. ‘ Monumental 


| Inscriptions, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 


| Burial-ground’ : 


“TYREE PRESS” IN NEWSPAPER | 
TITLES (clix. 44, 107).—The Lincoln- 


Boston and Spalding Free Press, 


shire, 


‘* Edmund Phesie, late of Duke Street, 


See Square, died April 9 (1822), aged 
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‘Sarah Phesie, widow of the above Ed- | 
mund Phesie, died 17 July, 1828, aged 50.”’ | 
HERBERT SouTHaM. 


| 

| 

ee CHARNOCKE (clix. 101).—The | 
will of John Charnocke of Farington, | 
gent, proved 1574, is printed in ‘ Lancashire | 
and Cheshire wills’ (Chetham Soc. li. 208), | 
and though Andrew is not named, it may | 
afford a clue. 
R. S. B. 


ORTRAIT OF OLD PARR (clix. 101).— | 
The purchaser J. C. Parr was prob- | 
ably the late Joseph Charlton Parr, of Grap- | 
penhall, Hayes, Warrington. Enquiries 
from his son, Mr. Roger Charlton Parr, of | 
the same address, might result in finding this | 
portrait. | 
R. S. B. 


In the Loan Exhibition of Shropshire | 
Antiquities, held in Shrewsbury, May 10-21, | 
1898, was ‘ Oil Painting of Old Parr, on} 
copper.’ Catalogue reference, Section 11; 
Sub-Section 5 (Initial Letter EF); p. 46. This 
picture was lent by Mr. (now Sir) S. Meeson 
Morris, of Shrewsbury. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


URIOUS NAMES (clix. 117).— Mr. 

BraMBLE will perhaps be interested to 

know that in the church of Denham, Buck- 

inghamshire, is a monumental brass to 

Amphillis, a daughter of Sir Edm. Pe(c)k- 
ham, 1545. i 


The surname Birdwhisel is not unusual, 
though certainly curious. The modern form, | 
Birtwhistle, still occurs in Manchester and | 
the North. 








Witrrep H. Hoven. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF REGIMENTAL | 
COLOURS (clviii. 441; clix. 15, 69, | 
123).—‘ The Colours of The 17th, or The | 
leicestershire Regiment of Foot.’ By | 
Lieutenant P. D. S. Palmer. The Leicester- | 
shire Regiment, Gale and Polden, Ltd., 
Aldershot, n.d. [1930.] Demy 8vo. pp. viii. 
4%. ill. Price 1s, 6d. 


J. H. Le&stie. 


ORTRAITS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS 
.z, (clix. 118).—At line 11 of this query 
Errig Park’ should be Erthig Park, — 
near Wrexham, It is spelt in Welsh 
Erddig.’’ 





GENEALOGIST. 
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; quality of the man who produced it. 


The Library. 





The Cambridge History of the British 


Empire. Vol, VI. Canada and New- 
foundland, (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 15s. net.). 


| THE story of this great Dominion is such 


as would at any moment capture the 


| imagination of the constructive politician, 


but, at the present moment, may well appeal 
with peculiar force. For much as we are 
now intent upon the Simon Report our fore- 
fathers about a hundred years ago were in- 
tent upon Durham’s Report, destined as it 
was to decide what should be the grand prin- 
ciples determining the relations between 
Great Britain and the colonial Dominions. 


| The elements of contrast between the two 


situations are numerous, but some of the 
similarities are also striking, and both offer 
material for profitable reflection. The 
chapter on Durham forms, historically, the 
clou of this volume, and might perhaps have 
been further elaborated, though Professor 
Morison (of Newcastle-on-Tyne) in the space 
allotted to him, brings out fairly well 
wherein consisted the epoch-making charac- 
ter of the Report, and also what was the 
On 
the question of authorship, he is firmly 
against those who attribute it mainly to 
Buller. ‘‘No one,” he says, ‘‘ who has 
studied the more characteristic qualities of 
Durham’s temper and mode of expression, 
whether in speech, letter or despatch, can 
mistake his touch in all the great moments 
of the Report.’’ 

It is a disadvantage—inevitable—of the 
plan of these volumes, that appreciations of 
persons can only be cursory. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that the different writers have 
in this respect done what they could, and as 
a result we find among the figures that move 
before us some which are better rounded cut 
than we might have expected. The general 
level of the style, too, is satisfactory, and 
that is as much as to say that these chap- 
ters are readable. We would commend them, 
therefore, not only to the student but to the 
general reader, for the well-balanced account 
which they present of the birth and youth 
of a nation should prove of solid public use- 
fulness. 

‘The Geographical and Ethnical Back- 
ground, is described by Dr. Coleman, F.R.S., 
of Toronto, and Mr. Jenness, of Ottawa. Dr. 
Lanctot, of Ottawa, gives us the account of 
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the ‘ Founding of Acadia and Canada.’ Dr. 
Chapais, of Laval University, Senator of 
Canada, describes ‘ The Old Regime.’ Dr. J. 
Holland Rose of Cambridge, and Mr. C. T. 
Atkinson, of Oxford, contribute severally 
the two sections on ‘The Struggle for 
Supremacy in America.’ Dr. A. P. New- 
ton of London University gives us the his- 
tory of Newfoundland to 1783. ‘The Prob- 
lem of Government’ between 1760 and 1774 
is discussed by Professor Burt of Alberta; 
and Professor Duncan A. McArthur of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, deals with 
‘British North America and the American 
Revolution.’ Professor McArthur also con- 
tributes the chapters on ‘ British North 
America under Representative Government, 
1791 to 1812,’ and ‘The War of 1812.’ 
Professor Fryer, of McGill University, 
treats of Lower Canada in the chapter on 
‘British North America under Represen- 
tative Government 1815-1837,’ Dr. Mori- 
son of Upper Canada under the same 
aspect, and Professor Chester Martin of 
Toronto of the Maritime Provinces. We 
have Dr. Morison, yet again, treating of 
‘Canada under Responsible Government ’ 
1840-1554; and Professor Martin giving the 
history of the Maritime Provinces from 1840 
to 1867. The period 1854-1867 of ‘ Canada 
under Responsible Government’ is taken up | 
from Dr, Morison by Dr. Skelton. Financial 
Development up to 1867, and the Opening up | 
of the West fall respectively to Dr, Adam | 
Shortt and Mr. L. J. Burpee, of Ottawa. | 
Sir C. A. Harris is responsible for the two | 





further chapters on Newfoundland; Professor | 
Trotter of Queen’s University, Kingston, for | 
those on Confederation and the Expansion of | 
Dominion, Mr. Stewart Wallace of Toronto | 
for those on the Political Parties and Rail- | 
way Policy 1867-1885; the Conservative and | 
Liberal Administrations 1885-1911, and Can- | 
ada from 1918 to 1921. ‘The Settlement of | 
the Prairies 1867-1914,’ by Principal E. H. | 
Oliver of Saskatoon; ‘The Settlement and | 
Progress of British Columbia, 1871-1914’ by | 
Judge F. W. Howay; and ‘ The Pioneering 
Spirit’ by Sir Robert Falconer,, President , 
of the University of Toronto, bring us on to | 
the more adventurous modern developments | 
of Canada. Sir Robert Falconer also supplies | 
the English section of the final chapter on | 
‘ Cultural Development’ of which the French 
is by M. R. La Roque de Roquebrunes and | 
Professor E. Montpetit of Montreal. The! 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, ‘Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 
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important chapters on the economic develop. 
ment of Canada 1867-1921 are divided intg 
‘ Communications,’ by .Professor Jackson of 
Toronto; ‘ Agriculture ’ by Professor J. Coke 
of Ontario; ‘Industrial Development’ by 
Professor A. Brady of Toronto; ‘ Finance and 
Banking,’ by Mr..A. J. Glazebrook of 
Toronto; and ‘Commercial Policy and the 
Development of Commerce’ by Mr. §, A, 
Cudmore of Ottawa, with the account of the 
Maritime Provinces under this heading sup. 
plied by Professor C. R. Fay and Professor 
H. A. Innis of Toronto. ‘ The Constitution 
and its Working’ during these same years is 
described by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy 
of Toronto; and ‘ Canada and the Empir 
1884-1921’ is fror> ‘the pen of Dr. N. W,. 
Rowell. Lastly, Lieut.-Colonel William Wood 
recounts the story of Canadian prowess 
during the Great War. 


The First and Second Books of Samuel in 
the Revised Version. Two Volumes. Edited 
by A. F. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. 6d, each.). 

Pus is a new and completely revised edi- 

tion—part of the Cambridge Bible, first 
published in 1880. The interval of fifty 
years has seen revolutionary change in the 
interpretation of the Bible. Dr. Kirk 
patrick’s Introduction is an admirably clear, 
full, succinct, and at the same time interest 


| ing, statement of so much of the results of 


recent work on the Bible as the general 
reader needs if he is to grasp both the true 
significance and the special historical and 


| literary characteristics of these books. Mark- 


ing the three original sources, which scholars 
have discerned in the compilation, he is not 
willing to associate the two principal one 
with the J and E documents respectively of 
the Pentateuch, but considers them simply as 
they stand, allowing to the later account a 
real nucleus of historical fact although this 
has served to interpret the theories of the 
writer. As to the third source, Dr. Kirk 
patrick agrees with those who take it to be 
a contemporary narrative, drawn up if no 
by an eye-witness, yet by some one whe 
derived his information direct from an 
eye-witness. While naturally not upholding 
the Davidic authorship of the Psalms as this 
was held fifty years ago, Dr, Kirkpatrick 
ranges himself with those who would have us 
respect the traditions of the Jewish Church 
as not entirely mistaken in venerating David 
as the founder of religious poetry. 


— 


their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 
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